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a certain degree of reality. The ethical and aesthetic ideals, again, have 
more truth than the other aspects of human experience. 

The author's general standpoint leads him naturally to that view of 
ethics, which Professor James Seth has termed ' Eudaemonism.' The 
ethical end must satisfy all the elements of human nature ; self-realization 
must be realization of the whole self. Rationalism and Hedonism are 
equally one-sided and inadequate. The realization of their ideals would 
mean the " mutilation of human nature." 

It is impossible to give a more detailed account of the contents of this 
book. The author raises all the main questions in psychology, ethics, 
logic, aesthetics, epistemology, and ontology. Although the discussions are 
more or less disconnected, they are always interesting. Mr. Mellone's 
book may be welcomed as a clear and comprehensive survey of current 
problems. Its chief interest and significance lies in the fact that it is a mir- 
ror of recent English philosophy. 

David Irons. 

Elements of General Philosophy. By George Croom Robertson, late 
Grote Professor, University College, London. Edited by C. A. Foley 
Rhys Davids, M.A. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1896. — pp. 
xvi, 365. 

This is a collection of lectures which has been compiled from Croom 
Robertson's manuscripts and from the note-books of his students. The first 
seventeen lectures present an outline history of philosophy ; they consti- 
tuted an elementary course on ' ' General Philosophy or Epistemology. ' ' The 
remaining lectures, ten in number, were delivered to more advanced 
students. They are devoted chiefly to Rationalism and the Critical Phil- 
osophy. The volume is written from the empirical standpoint. One of its 
fundamental principles is that philosophy must be based on psychology. 
This, the author declares, is "the dominant idea in the thought of the 
present " (p. 356). The book is necessarily somewhat disjointed, and will 
be of more service to the teacher of philosophy than to the average student. 
As a manifesto of empiricism it has a special interest. 

David Irons. 

A Primer of Psychology. By Edward Bradford Titchener. New 

York, The Macmillan Co., 1898. — pp. 314. 

A Primer in any science is difficult to write. It must appeal to a variety 
of readers with all possible interests and preparation, or lack of it, for the 
pursuit of the subject ; it must be fairly comprehensive yet wisely selective ; 
it must be easily intelligible and yet not distort truth for ease of expression, 
or stultify effort by excessive talking down to an under-estimated popular 
level. In psychology the difficulty is still more serious by reason of the un- 
settled character of even fundamental positions, and the absence of long- 
established text-book traditions. A psychological Primer is apt to be a 
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more original work than a Primer in physics ; the psychologist is less a 
spokesman for his guild, and must bear more individual responsibility for 
his general attitude and his special expositions. 

Professor Titchener's Primer passes with eminent success the most rigid 
tests which the critic can properly apply. It is a most valuable addition to 
the group of Primers which contemporaneous psychologists have prepared ; 
and, without exciting the odium of comparison, it is only fair to express the 
judgment that for general efficiency, interest, fitness, and maintained ability 
it is second to no volume of like scope and purpose. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon the general plan and execution of the 
volume ; for those who are professionally interested are certain to examine 
the work for themselves. The titles of chapters present no very marked 
deviation from those of other general psychologies ; the main types of men- 
tal processes are described and explained in about the usual order. The 
distinctive characteristics of the expositions are their forcible, logical insis- 
tence upon significant distinctions ; their timely utilization of, but not 
domination by, experimental evidence ; their constant appeal to every- 
day experience and literary illustrations ; their reflection of modern inter- 
est ; their happy combination of theoretical and practical factors. The 
questions and exercises appended to each chapter are well devised to stim- 
ulate the student and help him to realize the intense actuality of the world 
of mind. 

The volume seems open in parts (what book, and especially what psy- 
chology, is not ?) to the charge of overstraining favorite distinctions (for 
instance the conspicuousness, perhaps even obtrusiveness of introspection); 
to the charge of introducing too much controversial matter (e.g., Wundt's 
position on the relation between sensation and affection); and to the 
charge, particularly in the later chapters, of talking over the readers' 
heads or above their experience. The chapter on abnormal psy- 
chology is not as successful as many other chapters ; but the excellent ac- 
count of comparative psychology (although a little too mature for a Primer) 
more than makes up for it. 

The relation between the Primer and the Outline of Psychology which 
preceded it, is obvious and is clearly set forth in the preface. Both of the 
volumes furnish abundant evidence of the ability of the author as a writer 
of text-books. 

Joseph Jastrow. 

Lectures in the Lyceum, or Aristotle ' s Ethics for English Readers. Edited 
by St. George Stock. London, New York, and Bombay, Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1897. — pp. xii, 379. 

The author hopes that this work may " prove useful to the Oxford stu- 
dent in his studies, perhaps even to the lecturer in his lectures, since the 
desire to be popular has not led the writer to shirk any difficulties. But its 
aim is to appeal beyond a merely academic audience to the wider circle 



